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INDING 


A New ‘Social Creed’’? 


Eafly) in 1924 the executive committee of the Social 
Service Commission of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches in the United States appointed 
a committee consisting of Professor Jerome Davis and 
President Kenyon L. Butterfield to draw up a proposal 
for a statement of social faith to take the place of the 
Social Ideals of the Churches. After careful study a 
statement was drawn up and submitted to a number of 
individuals for criticism. It was then revised and the 
executive committee of the Congregational Social Service 
Commission adopted a resolution, as follows: “We sug- 
gest that the Federal Council of Churches submit this 
draft to all the denominations within their membership 
for criticism and discussion and give it as wide publicity 
as possible. After this is done it is our hope that the 
gederal Council may adopt it with such changes and 

difications as then seem best.” 

The proposed statement is published in the INForMaA- 
TION SERVICE in order to facilitate the discussion and 
criticism requested by the framers: 

“The Social Creed of the Churches is an attempt to 
point out certain consequences which would follow for 
our social life if we were to take Jesus in earnest and 
make His social and spiritual ideals our test for com- 
munity as well as for individual life. It insists on a 
strengthening and deepening of the inner personal rela- 
tionship of the individual with God, and a recognition of 
his obligation and duty to society. This is crystallized 
in the two commandments of Jesus: ‘Love thy God 
and love thy neighbor.’ It involves the recognition of 
the sacredness of life, the supreme worth of each single 
personality, and our common membership in one another 
—the brotherhood of all. In short, it means creative 
activity in cooperation with our fellow human beings, and 
with God, in the everyday life of society and in the 
development of a new and better world social order. 
Translating this ideal: 


“1. Into education means: 


(a) The building of a social order in which every 

child has the best opportunity for development. 

(b) Adequate and equal education for all, with 

the possibility of extended training for those 
competent. 

(c) A thorough and scientific program of religious 
am education designed to help Christianize every- 
- day life and conduct. 

(d) Conservation of health, including careful in- 
‘© © struction in sex hygiene, abundant and whole- 
€D some recreation facilities, and education for 
@e leisure, including a nation-wide system of 
adult education. 
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(e) Enforcement of constitutional rights and 
duties, including freedom of speech, of the 
press, and of peaceable assemblage. 

(f) Constructive education and Christian care of 
dependents, defectives and delinquents, in 
order to restore them to normal life whenever 
possible, but with kindly segregation for those 
who are hopelessly feeble-minded. 


. Into industry and economic relationships means: 


(a) That group interests whether of labor or 
capital must always be subordinated to the 
welfare of the nation as a whole. 

(b) A frank abandonment of all efforts to secure 
unearned income, that is, reward which does 
not come from a real service. 

(c) Recognition that the unlimited right of private 
ownership is un-Christian. 

Abolishing child labor and raising the legal 
age limits to insure maximum physical, edu- 
cational, and moral development. 

Freedom from employment one day in seven. 
The eight-hour day as the present maximum 
for all industrial workers, and a reduction to 
the lowest point that is scientifically necessary 
to produce all the goods we need. 

Providing safe and sanitary industrial con- 
ditions, especially protecting women. 
Adequate accident, sickness, and unemployment 
insurance, together with suitable provision for 
old age. 

That the first charge upon industry should be 
a minimum comfort wage, which will enable all 
the children of the workers to become the most 
effective Christian citizens. 

(j) Adequate means of impartial investigation and 
publicity, conciliation and arbitration in in- 
dustrial disputes. 

(k) The right of labor to organize with represen- 
tatives of their own choosing, and to a fair 
share in the management. 

(1) Encouragement of the organization of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives for the more equitable 
distribution of the essentials of life. 

(m) The supremacy of the service, rather than the 
profit motive in the acquisition and use of 
property, on the part of both labor and capital, 
and the most equitable division of the product 
of industry that can ultimately be devised. 

“3. Into agriculture means: 

(a) That the farmer shall have access to the land 
he works on such terms as will ensure him 
personal freedom and economic encouragement, 
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while society is amply protected by efficient 
production and conservation of fertility. 

(b) That the cost of market distribution from 
farmer to consumer shall be cut to the lowest 
possible terms, both farmers and consumers 
sharing: in these economies. 

(c) That there shall be every encouragement to 
the organization of farmers for economic ends, 
particularly for cooperative sales and pur- 
chases. 

(d) That an efficient system of both vocational 
and general education of youths and adults 
living on farms shall be available. 

(e) That special efforts shall be made to ensure 
the farmer adequate social institutions, includ- 
ing the church, the school, the library, means 
of recreation, good local government, and par- 
ticularly the best possible farm home. 

(f) That there shall be a widespread development 
of organized rural communities, thoroughly 
democratic, completely cooperative, and pos- 
sessed with the spirit of the common welfare. 


“4. Into racial relations means: 


(a) The same protection and rights for other 
races in America that we ourselves enjoy, 
especially legislation against lynching. 

(b) Eliminating racial discrimination, and sub- 
stituting full brotherly treatment for all races 
in America, 

(c) The fullest cooperation between the churches 
of various races, even though of different de- 
nominations. 

(d) Special educational and social equipment for 

d immigrants, with government information bu- 
reaus. 


“5, Into international relations means: 


(a) The removal of every unjust barrier of trade, 
color, creed, and race, and the practice of equal 

justice for all nations. 

(b) That the old methods of secret diplomacy and 
secret treaties are today unnecessary and un- 
Christian. 

(c) That all nations should associate themselves 

permanently for world peace and good will, 
that war should be legally outlawed, and that 
differences between nations should be settled 
in an international court. 
That any dishonest imperialism of selfishness 
must be replaced by such genuine disinterested 
treatment of backward nations as to contribute 
the maximum to the welfare of each, and of 
all the world. 

(e) That military armaments should be abolished 
by all nations except for a small police force. 

(f) That the church as an institution should no 
longer support war in any form. (This would 
still leave the individual free to do as his 
conscience dictates. )” 


At the quadrennial meeting of the Federal Council of 
Churches held in Atlanta December 3-9, 1924, the pro- 
posed revision of the social creed of the churches was 


0 — for study to the Commission on the Church and 
ial Service. 


Influencing the Voters 


Rev. Worth M. Tippy, secretary of the Federal 
Council’s Commission on the Church and Social 
Service spent some time in Massachusetts prior to 
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the election aiding the organizations working for the 
ratification of the Child Labor Amendment. He has 
written an account of the campaign for the NV. Y. Christian 
Advocate (December 25) which throws much light on 
the subject. Excerpts from the article follow: 

“The amendment was defeated, first because of the 
nature of the campaign conducted by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts, and secondly by the power- 
ful opposition of Cardinal O’Connell. The Cardinal’s 
opposition was the real cause for the overwhelming 
negative vote. 

“The campaign conducted by. the manufacturers’ 
organizations was a striking example of wartime pub- 
licity methods. They had unlimited resources and 
concentrated on the state. With here and there an 
exception, such as the Springfield Republican and 
Boston American, the daily, weekly and farm press of 
the state was in their hands for the asking. The press 
as a rule was filled with news articles, statements, 
editorials and ridicule of the amendment. The pro- 
ponents of the measure could get scant attention. The 
voters of the state were also reached by mail with 
pamphlets, leaflets and cartoons. The Associated In- 
dustries could command but few speakers, and their 
strategy therefore was almost wholly one of publicity. 

“The striking thing about this publicity was its 
misleading and inflammatory character. There was 
little effort to be fair or to discuss the merits of the 
amendment. Misleading and false statements and a 
violent appeal to prejudice were used without restraint. 
Farmers were told that the amendment would stop all 
work on farms, even chores and girls helping mothers in 
homes, up to eighteen. Similar statements were made to 
foreign-speaking industrial populations in manufacturing 
centers. The manufacturers’ organizations knew this was 
nottrue. . . . 

“The second line of attack was the cry of Bolshe- 
vism. The state was flooded with this inflammatory 
and shameful propaganda, formulated in the first in- 
stance by the counsel of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, to the effect that the amendment was 
originated by the Socialists, that it reaches back to 
Moscow, and that the next move is the nationalization 
of children. 

“There is no truth whatever in this statement, but 
the effect was tremendous. A wave of fear and hatred 
swept over the state, which those who did not partici- 
pate in the campaign cannot understand. 

“The third line of attack was upon Congress. The 

total impression deliberately created throughout the 
state was that this third coordinate branch of the fed- 
eral government not only lacks capacity, but that it 
will pass extreme and violent laws once it is given power 
to protect the children of the nation. I read, day by day 
with amazement, what was being said in the press of the 
state by these ‘100 per cent Americans,’ who but a short 
while ago were branding as ‘Reds’ any who attacked our 
institutions. For temporary advantage they were de- 
liberately undermining the confidence of the electorate of 
the state in the legislative branch of the federal govern- 
ment. ‘ 
“The Cardinal’s letter was read at all masses through- 
out the state on October 5, and in most churches on sec- 
ond and third Sundays. It was usually followed by a 
sermon against the amendment. In many parishes the 
priests visited from house to house. 

“The effect of the Cardinal’s action was instant and 
overwhelming. There has never been in America a more 
frank and unrestrained demonstration of the power of 
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the church over its people. Massachusetts is now no 
longer Puritan except in traditions, but is largely Catho- 
lic, especially in the industrial centers. I was told by 
labor officials, themselves Catholics, that the atmosphere 
~f union meetings previously enthusiastic for the amend- 
a: changed over night. Children in foreign-speaking 
neighborhoods greeted the placarded cars of the Child 
Labor Caravan with loud shouts of ‘No! No!’ Mayor 
Curley, Democratic candidate for governor, who with 
Senator Walsh had got the amendment plank into the 
Democratic state platform, and who spoke for the amend- 
ment up to the evening of October 5, came out against it 
the next day. He had learned from Washington, he said, 
that it was Bolshevistic! , 

“Fortunately for the confidence of the nation in our 
great sister church, Cardinal O’Connell’s lead is not likely 
to be followed by the church or by others of its high per- 
sonages. The National Council of Catholic Women at 
its convention, held subsequent to the election in Massa- 
chusetts, refused to reconsider its long continued support 
of the amendment.” 


Christianity and Racialism 


Current social thought and discussion are marked by 
a new interest in the race problem. The discussion has 
two phases, one relating to alleged facts with respect to 
the superiority or inferiority of one or another “race,” 
and the other having to do with the ethical requirements 
of a situation in which two racial groups are compelled 
to assume some definite attitude toward each other. The 
rapid development of a literature of Nordic superiority 
has been widely commented on. It has been vigorously 
apposed by a group of writers as unscientific and un- 
und. It is beyond question that the discussion would 
much more illuminating if a larger body of fact could 
be posited on one side or the other. While it may be 
said with much assurance that the weight of scientific 
support is with those who oppose the Nordic doctrine 
there is no doubt that the impossibility of confronting 
alleged facts with proved facts has led to the substitu- 
tion of ethical principles for facts with inevitable con- 
fusion of these two realms. 

Glenn Frank, editor of the Century, in an article on 

Christianity and Racialism” in the December number 
of his magazine, puts the matter with unusual clearness. 
He calls for separate treatment of scientific fact on the 
one hand and social procedure on the other. Certain 
questions he wants answered that are in the realm of 
fact only: “Are some races inherently and eternally su- 
perior and other races inherently and eternally inferior ? 
If so, have our researches been extensive enough and 
critical enough to enable us to say with scientific accuracy 
which is which? What happens when diverse racial 
stocks intermarry? What are the biological effects of 
race mixture?” And certain other problems he wants 
solved in the realm of social procedure: ‘What are 
we to do with the facts about race character and race 
mixture after we find them? In what temper and by 
what technic are we to relate them to national policies 
and to world politics? Is it possible to maintain a temper 
and evolve a technic in handling race facts—whatever they 


renee race tension and the threat of an ultimate color 
war 

Mr. Frank insists that on the question of scientific fact 
Christianity has absolutely nothing to say. “Neither the 
racial egoist nor the sentimental internationalist is justi- 
fied in used the New Testament to back his biological 
theory. When Paul stood in the center of the Areopagus 
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and said to the men of Athens, ‘God . . hath made 
of one blood all nations of men,’ he did not, I am sure, 
intend his statement to be taken as a biological pronounce- 
ment. He was not offering an anthropological thesis. In 
that memorable address he was dealing not with the facts 
of biology, but with the politics of the spirit.” 

Mr. Frank finds the available results of researches 
thus far made on the subject of the mental levels of racial 
groups inconclusive: “Neither our accumulated knowl- 
edge nor the present status of our technic of research 
has enabled us to disentangle the factors of physical 
heredity, social heritage, cultural and climatic influences, 
and the hundred and one things that conspire to determine 
the status, the characteristics, and the civilized accomplish- 
ments of races.” , 

Even if the kind of superiority which the Nordic 
apologists assert should be proved, Mr. Frank is sceptical 
of the ultimate value of the prize Nordic traits: execu- 
tive ability, political ability, industrial and commercial 
ability, inventive capacity and fighting powers. 

In any case, he maintains that only ruin lies ahead of 
the process of setting race against race: “The problem 
of modern statesmanship and of modern science is not 
to classify the races into defensive groups. The problem 
of modern statesmanship and of modern science is this: 
to bring together the superior men of all races in a vast 
international conspiracy to breed all races to a higher 
level.” 

On the question of intermarriage Mr. Frank says: “It 
is a safe working policy to assume that a race that is 
superior at the moment has little to gain and may have 
much to lose by crossing with a race that is inferior at 
the moment. Entirely aside from the biological problem 
involved, there are enough considerations in the matter 
of political and social harmony and effectiveness to counsel 
caution in the indiscriminate cross-breeding of diverse 
races.” 


Trends in Rural Government 


Among the agencies that have been slowest to respond 
to changed conditions in the country is local government, 
which means the county and township systems. Rural 
government, ‘says Professor Kirk H. Porter in his 
“County and Township Government in the United States” 
is administered in “four types in general associated with 
four more or less well-defined geographical areas: 1. Six 
states in the New England group where the town (town- 
ship) type exists and the county is relatively unimpor- 
tant. 2. Twenty-five states in the southern and far west- 
ern groups where there are no townships and the county 
is all important. 3. Six states in the so-called north cen- 
tral group where a township-county combination exists 
which emphasizes the importance of the township and is 
characterized by a representative county board of super- 
visors. 4. Eleven states in the so-called south central 
group, where a county-township combination exists 
which minimizes the importance of the township and is 
characterized by a small board of county commissioners.” 
Professor Porter also points out that local government in 
the United States is an agency without an executive. 

In general it may be said that the smallest political unit, 
the township, has been losing functions in most parts of 
the country. For instance, the trend toward centraliza- 
tion has taken away from our local political units some 
of their control over schools and roads. The tendency of 
farmers has been to go to the state capitol or even to 
Washington for political action. The township has little 
social significance, outside of New England. So antiquated 
has this unit become that some states, e.g. North Caro- 
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lina and Nebraska, allow the incorporation of new political 
units by natural communities. The New York state 
rural school survey recommends a rearrangement of local 
school districts by the trade areas of towns and villages. 
y The county government is in a large majority of states 

We chief administrator of state law, and as such it is one 
of the potential bulwarks of individualism against drastic 
social control by the state. It is the chief instrument of 
the people when they wish to nullify state legislation. 
Inefficient county government is therefore one of the 
chief causes of the lack of law enforcement. The-impo- 
tence and inefficiency of the counties has been one of the 
factors in the creation of state police in some states. Vari- 
ous recommendations are made by students of political 
science for the reorganization of county government. It 
has been proposed that the city manager idea should be 
| applied to counties. In several instances the Bureau of 
Municipal Research (New York) has worked out specific 
plans for the reorganization of county governments which 
local forces have submitted to the electorate. In all cases 
the proposals have been defeated, chiefly by the votes of 
farmers, who fear that a new regime would be more 
expensive. 


Rural-Urban Conflict in England 


One of Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s election pledges was that 
he would call an agricultural conference. This conference 
has now been called, its purpose being to inform the gov- 
ernment how one million more acres of land can be put 
under cultivation. This is a part of a general movement 
in England to increase agricultural production. Mr. 
Baldwin asked the National Farmers’ Union, the organiza- 
tion of farm operators, to send delegates to the conference. 

the reply, says the Nation (London) for December 6 is 
ot “the appointment of representatives but an exceed- 
ingly peremptory questionnaire.” The Nation states that 
the Farmers’ Union “has once again proved a thorn in 
Mr. Baldwin’s side.” That the organized farm operators 
stand as strongly as ever for a direct subsidy or a tariff 
is evident from the questions they ask Mr. Baldwin. Be- 
fore participating in the conference they ask: “Is the gov- 
ernment prepared to subsidize arable farming either 
directly or indirectly by means of a tariff? If so, what is 
the maximum figure to which it is prepared to go? What 
assurances can be given that the bounty will be perma- 
nent?” The position of the organized farm operators 
reveals the continuance of the rural-urban conflict in Eng- 
land. This conflict is made intense by the country’s policy 
of purchasing food from the newer nations without pro- 
tecting the British producer with a tariff. 


College Students on Over-Churching 


At the recent annual conference of the American 
Country Life Association, the students’ section condemned 
over-churching in the country. The text of the resolu- 
tion was as follows: “We, the rural college student 
delegates at the American Country Life Association, be- 
lieve that the petty jealousies which exist between de- 
nominations in over-churched communities are the most 
outstanding cause for decreasing church attendance, for 
lack of influence of the church as a whole in the com- 
gn and for failure of religious principles to saturate 

ome life; we believe that the minister who serves in a 


, church which has no right to exist lessens respect for his 
profession and cannot do outstanding work. ; 
Therefore we recommend : 


‘ 
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1. “That students preparing to enter the rural ministry 
preparing 
refuse to serve charges in over-churched com- 
munities. 


. “That we, as rural students, do all in our power in 
our communities and in places of leadership that 
we may attain to prevent denominational church 
boards from pouring money and leadership into 
communities which are to be used to perpetuate de- 
nominational strife that is destroying the religious 
life of our communities.” 


Changes in the Cost of Living 


The trend of the cost of living in 32 cities and an 
average for the United States as a whole from June, 
1920, to September, 1924, are given in the November, 
1924, issue of the Monthly Labor Review of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. In June, 1920, prices 
reached their high water mark. The average for the 
United States on that date was 116.5 per cent higher than 
the average for 1913. From June, 1920, to September, 
1922, with certain exceptions, prices decreased. From 
September, 1922, to June, 1924, the fluctuations were 
relatively slight, sometimes showing an increase and 
sometimes a decrease. 


The average figures for the United States show a 
decrease of 21.2 per cent from June, 1920, to September, 
1924. However, from June, 1924, to September, 1924, 
the average for the country as a whole shows an increase 
of .9 per cent. These figures are significant in that they 
show that the cost of living is still far above the 1913 
level, the average increase over that date for the United 
States as a whole standing at approximately 95 per cent. 


European Railway Men Ask 8-Hour Day 


At the convention in Vienna of the International Fed- 
eration of Christian Unions of Railwaymen, with dele- 
gates present from Germany, Austria, Belgium, France, 
Italy, Holland and Switzerland, a resolution was passed 
asking for an eight-hour day and one day of rest every 
week for railway men and carmen throughout the conti- 
nent of Europe. The resolution specifies that the day of 
rest shall be a Sunday or Church holyday at least half 
of the time. Because of the different conditions existing 
in the various countries, it was decided to conduct an 
investigation to find out what steps can be taken to assure 
uniform labor conditions for railwaymen and street car- 
men in all European countries. 


This resolution is similar to the resolutions recently 
passed by the International Confederation of Christian 
Labor Unions, its national federations and the federations 
of various trades and industries. The French federa- 
tion, which went on record in favor of the eight-hour day 
and six-day week, the day of rest to be on Sunday 
wherever possible, also asked for the establishment of 
local and regional councils composed of labor unions and 
employers’ associations to take up general questions of 
production, supervise the collective contracts, and look to 
the observance of labor legislation. This idea of local 
and regional councils within industry is extended to the 
advocacy of a national economic parliament or congress. 
This body would perform for the country as a whole the 
functions with which the local and regional councils are 
charged in smaller areas. 
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